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Abstract 


Demystifying Non-Standard English — A Workshop to Raise Awareness of World 
Englishes and Non-Native EFL Teachers intends to be a reflection tool for all the parties 
engaged in the English Language Teaching field. Its main objectives are to demystify 
non-standard varieties of English, to raise awareness of non-native EFL teachers and to 
dignify the teaching profession. This research deals with literature related to the concept 
of World Englishes, Kachru’s concentric circles of English, linguistic imperialism, the 
idea of standard English, nativization and the implications of implementing World 
Englishes in the English Language classroom. Workshop participants are expected to 
revise their perspective on World Englishes, to introspect their own variety of English 
and the impact it and their ideas have on the EFL classroom and their students. By the 
end of the workshop, attendees should be familiar with the idea of English as a global 
language and the multiculturalism it represents as it mutates in different parts of the 


world to express that society’s perception of the world. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


I am entering my tenth year in education. Next year, I will return to Colombia to 
retake my career as an English as a Foreign Language (EFL) instructor. I would like to go 
back to working with higher education students and, from there, work my way toward a 
lead position in the department of foreign languages that I will be working for. My 
limited experience with college students provided me with an opportunity that no other 
group age had ever given me; focusing on helping learners develop their language skills 
and raising their cultural awareness beyond what is shown on TV. 

Most of my professional experience has taken place in different teaching 
environments in Colombia, my home-country. So, even though I am not currently living 
there, I am familiar not only with the way EFL recruiting processes work but also with 
the attitudes associated to World Englishes and non-native English language teachers. 

The final project I have developed is a workshop aimed toward raising awareness 
of World Englishes and non-native English language teachers. This workshop will seek 
to demystify non-standard English, especially in a country where it is not spoken as a first 
language. Of significance, most of the English language teachers found in Colombia are 
non-native English speakers. This project reflects my professional and personal interests 
because I have been a witness of several situations in which well-trained EFL teachers 
have lost their job to native English speakers with no educational background 
whatsoever. 

The demystification of World Englishes is important to every party involved in the 


English language learning process. On one side, the profession is being downgraded 


N 


when decision makers choose to hire somebody with a native accent who does not know 
how to teach over a person with a strong linguistic and pedagogical background, only 
because the latter is not a native speaker of the language. In some cases, decision makers 
even lean toward hiring a non-native English speaker who has no pedagogical 
background over a non-native speaker who has a pedagogical background because the 
first one has lived in an English-speaking country. 

On the other side, the students who have no knowledge on foreign language 
teaching, have also predilection for native English teachers partly because schools, 
language centers and universities have bypassed the educational requirements a teacher 
needs to fulfill to be able to expose students to a native accent. Beyond all of that, there is 
a higher impact this phenomenon is having on English language learners, mainly if they 
are adults: the attrition of their own English variation. If students have been taught to not 
accept an English variation other than Standard English, on what basis would they accept 
their own? 

The background information I have of this situation is experiential. I have seen 
EFL teachers not getting hired due to their lack of experience living abroad, native 
English-speakers being handed teaching jobs although they do not fulfill the position 
requirements, I have been assigned to lower English levels because higher levels can be 
taught by native speakers only. 

I assume that this project will pique the interest of non-native English language 
teachers who, like me, have either witnessed this or been discriminated against for not 
speaking a Standard English. However, I also expect reluctance from some decision 


makers since this situation has been taking place long enough for it to be perceived as 


normalcy. This phenomenon has been ingrained in the foreign language teaching culture 
of my country and something needs to be done to change it. Learners are not getting high 
quality instruction and teachers are losing jobs. Thus, the main goal of the workshop is to 
raise awareness of World Englishes for teachers to gain ownership of their English 
variety and for that feeling to be later transmitted to learners. 

The creation of this workshop supports me in becoming a better teacher and 
leader as I strive to attain my professional goal; and, most importantly, it not only helps 
me, but many educators in my position. This workshop is comprised of four sixty-minute 
modules: (a) introduction, (b) reflection, (c) application and (d) evaluation. In the first 
module, attendees get familiar with the concept of World Englishes; the second module 
has them reflect on their English variation and their attitude toward non-standard English; 
the third module seeks to promote a creative process to include World Englishes in the 
EFL classroom and; the last module evaluates the impact the inclusion of World 
Englishes has on learners. 

The concept of World Englishes is an empowering one: one cannot strip a language off 
its cultural baggage, and one cannot strip a person off their identity. Additionally, due to 
biological changes and the influence of the learner’s mother tongue, attaining a native- 
like pronunciation after a certain age is almost impossible. I believe this concept will 
bring confidence to attendees and will change their attitudes toward World Englishes and 


non-native EFL teacher 


Chapter II: Literature Review 


This chapter reviews the literature concerning the different definitions of World 
Englishes and focuses on the one that is employed in this project. Moreover, it also 
explores important concepts and phenomena related to World Englishes such as 
linguicism, Kachru’s concentric circles, nativization and non-standard varieties of 
English. I conclude with a presentation of the impact that World Englishes’ application 
has on English language teaching (ELT) in general and English as a foreign language 


(EFL) in particular. 


World Englishes 


The topic of World Englishes (WE) has been widely discussed by linguists, 
sociolinguists and ELT teachers over the past five decades. The terms ‘World Englishes’ 
and ‘new Englishes’ originally emerged during the 1970s according to Crystal (1999), 
who described a discussion on new Englishes, that took place around that time based on 
the publication of Rosen’s (1994) article “Js English Really a Family of Languages?” for 
the International Herald Tribune. Crystal (1999), however, thought that for languages to 
be part of a family there needs to be mutual unintelligibility. Intelligibility and identity 
are the two criteria, he said, that help shape a language. Crystal (1999) added that even 
though there are situations in which there are problems of intelligibility between English 
speakers, they resolve once the speakers slow down, reducing the situation to accents or 
lexical items. For that reason, the linguist insisted in seeing English as one language with 


different varieties that respond to the cultural needs of the speakers. 


Bolton (2003) asserted that the WE paradigm has shifted to accommodate the new 
realities of English that respond to a globalizing world, including the transnational 
perspectives of the language in places like China. He described a narrower and a wider 
interpretation of the term ‘World Englishes’: a) a narrower sense that includes the new 
Englishes corresponding to Kachru’s outer circle also called nativized and, b) a wider 
sense in which the term may refer to the Kachruvian approach to the study of the English 


language worldwide. 


Kachru’s Concentric Circles 


Professor Braj B. Kachru developed a three-circle model of World Englishes in 
1985. Until now, his model has been the most influential one for classifying the varieties 
of English around the globe. Kachru intended to represent the spread of the English 
language in three concentric circles that he called the Inner Circle, the Outer Circle and 


the Expanding Circle. 


Kachru’s Inner Circle includes all the countries where English is the dominant 
and official language, such as Britain, the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. These countries are also seen as the ‘norm-providing’ ones since English is their 
mother tongue. The Outer Circle of Kachru’s model includes the countries where English 
has an official status and plays a fundamental role in the political and educational system. 
The Outer Circle is basically made up of countries that used to be colonies of either the 
Great Britain or the United States such as Nigeria, South Africa, India, Malaysia, etc. 
There, English has the status of a second language. The Outer Circle is also seen as 
“‘norm-developing’. Lastly, the Expanding Circle includes all the countries in the world 


where English has the status of a foreign language and is learned for international 
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communication purposes in a globalized world. The countries in the Expanding Circle are 


regarded as ‘norm dependent’ (Maftoon & Esfandiari, 2013). 


The model proposed by Kachru (1985) divides English speakers into two 
categories: native speakers (NS) and non-native speakers (NNS) and then, subdivides 
those categories in three more: a) English as a native language (ENL), b) English as a 
second language (ESL) and, c) English as a foreign language. The British Council (2013) 
emitted a paper about the English effect in the world. According to their numbers, out of 
the 7.53 billion people in the world, 1.5 billion people speak English at a useful level and, 


only around 400 million are native speakers. 


Schmitz (2014) said that although Kachru’s three circle model has served as a 
great tool to understand the pluricentricity of the English language around the world, it 
has also been criticized by a number of scholars such as Jenkins (2003), Park and Lee 
(2009) and Pung (2009), who claimed that sometimes researchers expect too much from 
models which are artificial constructs that fail to reveal the real status and role of English 


in all the countries where it is spoken as an ENL, ESL and EFL. 


Schmitz’s (2014) greatest criticism of the Kachruvian model is what he called the 
native speaker mystique: being a part of the Inner Circle gives speakers a sense of 
authority over the English language; an authority that derives from the speaker’s place of 
birth and that cuts a clear distinction between them and the non-native speakers to the 


point that the latter see the first with reverence. 


Pung (2009) called for researchers and linguists to go beyond the surface by 


proposing a Conical Model of English (CME), and Park and Lee (2009) stated that 


models do not challenge the dominant ideologies of English. World Englishes focus on 
the English language and its spread around the world and goes on to question the 
ownership of the language in a globalized world where English is seen “as a ‘passport’ to 


being a world citizen” (Schmitz, p. 381). 


Linguicism (Linguistic Imperialism) 


Undoubtedly, English has become the world’s lingua franca. Crystal (1999) talked 
about the different roles the language fulfills nowadays in our globalized world: a) 
politics; 85% of the international organizations have adopted English as their official 
language, b) economics; New York and London have become the investment capitals of 
the world, c) the press: about a third of the world’s newspapers are published in countries 
where English has a special status, d) advertising; by 1972, only three of the world’s top 
advertising agencies were not US-owned, e) broadcasting, f) motion pictures; a film that 
is produced in a language other than English is unlikely to become a blockbuster, g) 
popular music; all the major recording companies have English-language origins, h) 
international travel and safety; pilots and air controllers are required to speak English, 1) 
education; most of the publications in science and technology are published in English , j) 


communication; 80% of the World Wide Web is used in English. 


The above phenomena have not gone unnoticed. In 1986, scholars Phillipson and 
Skutnabb-Kangas took matters into their own hands by analyzing the origin and 
consequences of what they called linguicism and linguistic imperialism: a group of 
“ideologies, structures and practices which are used to legitimate, effectuate, regulate and 


reproduce an unequal division of power and resources (both material and immaterial) 


between groups which are defined on the basis of language.” (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1988, p. 


13, as cited in Skutnabb-Kangas, 2015). 


Skutnabb-Kangas (2015) stated that the concept arose in parallel with other types 
of discrimination such as racism, sexism, classism, ethnicism and ageism. She added that 
the term can apply to a) which languages a person uses; b) how a person uses them and c) 
which languages a person does not use. Skutnabb-Kangas defined linguicism as a process 
that seeks to colonize people’s consciousness through three processes: glorification, 


stigmatization, and rationalization. 


For this author, the glorification process takes place when the dominant group’s 
language, culture, education and observance of human rights are seen as superior. Then, 
the subordinated group’s language, culture, education and observance of human rights are 
stigmatized by labeling them as backward, traditional and unable to adapt to an advanced 
capitalist society. Finally, the relationship between the two groups is rationalized to the 
point that what the dominant group is normalized, perceived to be functional and 


beneficial to the subordinated groups. 


Phillipson (2012) claimed that linguistic imperialism focuses on how and why 
certain languages (English in this particular case) dominate internationally. Linguistic 
imperialism, like any other type of imperialism, interweaves culture, education, the 
media, economy, politics, and military services. It essentially spins around exploitation, 
injustice, and hierarchy, bringing the speakers of the dominant language atop. It entails 
unequal rights for speakers of different languages (and speakers of different varieties of 
the same language) and, it is subtractive: its consolidation is given at the expense of other 


languages. 
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According to Phillipson (2012), a dominant language is treated as the language of 
God; the language of reason, logic, and human rights; the language of the superior 
ethnonational group (African American Vernacular English is discriminated against), the 


language of progress, modernity, and national unity. 


Linguistic imperialism consumes other languages through a process known as 
linguistic cannibalism, glottophagy!. For Phillipson (2012), the present strength of 
English today is a direct consequence of the numerous waves of colonization and the 
military conflict between rival European powers which spread the myth of terra nullius 


by assuming that aboriginals had no right of ownership over the land. 


Kirkpatrick (2007) showed himself to be skeptical about linguistic imperialism as 
an answer to the way the English language has spread worldwide. In opposition to 
linguicism, Kirkpatrick mentioned that colonized people wish to learn English because it 
opens doors in the economic, social, political, and cultural scope. Phillipson (2012) 
denied the dichotomy between imposition of language and free choice because, he says, 


neither imposition nor freedom is context free. 


Maftoon and Esfandiari (2013) talked about the need people have to make the 
best of English. In areas where it has penetrated, people have felt the need to domesticate 
it and regionalize it to the community’s need through a process named nativization or 


indigenization. 


Standard English 


' The absorption or replacement of minor languages or dialects by major ones. (Calvet, 1974) 
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On one hand, Maftoon and Esfandiari (2013) assumed that there were at least two 
standard varieties of English: Standard American English and Standard British English. 
Nonetheless, the concept of Standard English is a controversial issue. In their article, the 
authors mentioned that Quirk (1985) was one of the first scholars to coin the term 
“varieties” of English referring to the English “standards”, believed that English does not 
belong to native speakers. Additionally, Trudgill (1998, as cited in Maftoon et al. 2012) 
emphasized communicability instead of Standard English. By that, Trudgill meant that 
English can be spoken in any accent as long as it is comprehensible. Trudgill (1998) 
added that all native speakers of English can be regarded as native speakers of a non- 


standard dialect. 


On the other hand, Milroy et al. (2012) defined language standardization as the 
imposition of norms of usage by authority (prescription). The authors added that 
prescription depends on an ideology (or set of beliefs), which require language to be used 
in the ‘right’ way. Milroy et al. (2012) emphasized the nature of prescriptive rules as 
those are imposed from ‘above’ by ‘society’, and not by ad hoc agreement among the 
speakers. Thus, the rules used in Standard English are arbitrary. In addition, Milroy et al. 
(2012) claimed that all speakers of English have different opinions as to what is ‘correct’ 
or ‘incorrect’ in the language they use. Furthermore, the authors made a point saying 
people that use ‘unacceptable’ grammar and pronunciation usually belong to lower social 


class groups, which ultimately leads to social-class discrimination. 


Milroy et al. (2012) suggested that the process of language standardization 
involves the suppression of optional variability in language and that, as a consequence, 


non-standard varieties can be observed to permit more variability than standard ones. 


Finally, the authors stated that judgements evaluating differences between standard and 
non-standard varieties of English have always been socially conditioned and never purely 


linguistic. 


Nativization 


Peter H. Lowenberg (1990) defined nativization as the “stable modifications in 
the norms and functions of a fully elaborated variety of English that develop in 
conjunction with the extended use of English in normative sociocultural and multilingual 
contexts” (p.168). Thus, this author understood the process of linguistic nativization as a 
sociolinguistic phenomenon that reflects the changes in normative behavior within a 
speech community. Linguist Peter H. Lowenberg (1990) went as far as to claim that 
nativization was a distinct process from ‘interlanguage’ which he referred to as “equally 
systematic, but more idiosyncratic and less stable, deviations from the norms of any 


variety of English” (p.168)” 


Richards and Schmidt (2002, as cited in Maftoon & Esfandiari, 2012) defined 
nativization (or indigenization) as a kind of adaptation that takes place when a language 
is used in a different context and fit to its needs in a way that, after some time, a distinct 
variety of the language emerges. Other scholars such as Phillipson (1997) stated that 
nativized varieties of English are a way to show resistance against the dominance of the 


English language. 


Implications of WE in the EL Classroom 


According to Phillipson (2012), ELT specialists play an important role in the 


spread of the English language around the globe. ELT professionals need to choose the 


variety of English to be used in ELT classes and, for this, they need to first consider 
which variety to use as a medium of instruction in the classroom and second, they need to 


consider the target variety of the learners. 


Tollefson (2007) argued that due to some political reasons, the medium of 
instruction employed in most ELT settings is a standard variety, which, as presented 
before, is often regarded as the varieties of the upper middle class. The non-standard 
varieties, which are linked to the lower class, are stigmatized as they are believed to lead 


to educational and employment failure. 


Esseili et al (2009) claimed that the inclusion of WE in curricula around the world 
and the continuous flow of international students into English-speaking universities have 
shone a new light on the tolerance and acceptance of varieties of English, the notion of 


standards of the language, and the concept of nativeness. 


These authors called for college composition classes to embrace the WE 
perspective as it would offer students a way of seeing their native cultures as playing a 
role in their writing, After all, writing represents a “way of saying and meaning” (Kachru, 
1992, as cited in Esseili et al, 2009). This inclusion, however, cannot take place before 
introducing learners to WE, as it is necessary to dispel the myth that there are only two 


fixed forms of English, which ultimately learners seek to emulate. 


Matsuda (2003) understood the role NNSs have in shaping the future of English 
as the worldwide spread of the language has not only change the forms and functions of 
English but also the demographics of the language speakers. Since English today is not 


exclusively used among NSs nor is it exclusively used between NSs and NNSs, the 


deciding factor when choosing what English to teach is mutual intelligibility (Maftoon et 


al. 2013, p. 42). 


The incorporation of multiple varieties of English in the classroom is key to 
expose learners to various Englishes and, like this, to grant a successful interaction 
between speakers from different backgrounds. Hence, it is imperative that assessment 
focuses on effective communication rather than on grammar correctness based on the 


American or British standard (Matsuda, 2003). 


This researcher added that besides the incorporation of WE in the classroom, 
there also needs to be a switch on teacher education since educators themselves need to 
be aware of the current landscape of ELT. For Matsuda (2003), World Englishes is a way 
of looking at the English language in a pluralistic and inclusive fashion instead of the 


traditional and monolithic way speakers have strived for so far. 


Chapter III: Method 


This chapter is meant to explain the rationale behind the workshop on World 
Englishes: “Demystifying Non-Standard English:” a workshop that aims to alter the 
perceptions and attitudes recruiters, teachers, and students have toward non-standard 


varieties of English and hence, toward their own. 


In an Expanding Circle country like Colombia, it is common to find English 
language teacher job ads along the lines of English teachers needed! Native speakers 
only/preferred! The global spread of English has resulted in an urgent demand for 
English language teachers due to the implementation of English education policies 


nationwide. 


This previous situation has created four causes of concern: 1) native speakers are 
seen as privileged teachers with or without a degree; 2) experienced non-native teachers 
have to compete against native speakers for a position, often losing job opportunities as a 
result; 3) students are faced with inappropriate curriculum and instruction; 4) learners are 
held to unattainable goals (in terms of pronunciation, for example). The main objective of 
this workshop is to question “nativeness” as a teacher qualification and to raise awareness 


toward World Englishes. 


I will now break down the concerning issues mentioned above: 


1) There is abundant research on WEs that focuses on highlighting and 
describing the pluricentricity of Englishes today. Nonetheless, the English 


language teaching profession is still regarded as something in which 


2) 


3) 


4) 


nativeness — and often nationality — are more important than the linguistic and 
pedagogical competences. This situation has resulted in speakers from Inner 
Circle countries with and, more often, without teaching degrees or experience 
to get job opportunities and set the norms for English language teaching 
around the globe. 

Experienced non-native teachers, who have completed a major in education, 
are forced to compete against native language speakers with less qualifications 
and, often, with higher chances of getting the job only because of their 
nationality. Local teachers are not only poorly remunerated in comparison to 
their native peers, but the English teaching profession loses value as well. 
Learners are faced with inappropriate curriculum and instruction. When 
English teacher recruiters choose to employ a native speaker without a degree 
over a local teacher, they are confusing “competent speaker” with “competent 
teacher” (Cook, 1999). Native speakers are employed because they are 
thought to offer the “correct” model of language. However, other 
qualifications besides English are necessary to teach the language. When a 
school, language center, or university employs a native speaker, they are 
expected to attend a week-long training and, in that week, to learn English 
didactics, linguistics, and many other topics, something that took local 
teachers 4-6 years to learn. As a result, there is a deficiency in the classroom. 
Moreover, the multilingualism of local teachers should be regarded as a 
unique strength since this means they are familiar with the learners’ context 


and difficulties (Cook, 2001). 
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5) Language learners are held to unattainable goals. English language recruiters 
want to expose students to “correct” models of English and, for that reason; 
they tend to hire native speakers. They, however, ignore the fact that it is 
physiologically impossible to reach a native language level after certain age. 
At a very early age, humans start ignoring sounds that are not used in their 
language, which later leads to a difficulty in the articulation of those. Fluency 
is not to be confused with nativeness. Therefore, it is important to think of the 
message EFL agents are transmitting to language learners: we want expose 


you to “correct” English although you will never speak it? 


Since the spread of English as a global language has caused “native” speakers to 
be outnumbered by “non-native” speakers, Expanding Circle countries need to develop 


programs that promote the ownership of their own variety of English. 


This workshop aims to raise awareness toward World Englishes, to alter the 
perceptions and attitudes of EFL agents toward non-standard varieties of English and to 
lead to the acceptance and development of the ownership of our variety of English. After 
all, the goal of speaking a language is not only grammatical accuracy but communicative 


effectiveness. 


Chapter IV: The Project 


As it has been mentioned before, the workshop on World Englishes: 
“Demystifying Non-Standard English:” aims to alter the perceptions and attitudes 
recruiters, teachers, and students have toward non-standard varieties of English and 


hence, toward their own. 


This workshop is comprised of four sixty-minute modules: (a) 
introduction, (b) reflection, (c) application and (d) evaluation. In the first module, 
attendees get familiar with the concept of WE; the second module has them reflect on 
their English variation and their attitude toward non-standard English; the third module 
seeks to promote a creative process to include WE in the EFL classroom and; the last 


module evaluates the impact the inclusion of WE has on learners. 
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MODULE 1 


INTRODUCTION TO WE 
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Agenda 


1.What is World Englishes? 

2.Kachru's Concentric Circles and what they represent. 
3.Non-standard varieties of English around the world. 
4.Question Time. 


5.Conclusion: What is WE? by attendees. 
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What is World Englishes? 


The term refers to varieties of English that have been 
developed by non-native speakers. The plural form 
Englishes shows the diverse aspect of English today. 





David Crystal (2013): “you 

want to have an English 

that reflects your local 3) 
interests, your history, the 

things that happen around 

you, all the things that you 


would naturally do in your 
own language.” 


The concept refers to new varieties of English. The 
globalization of English and culture contact lead to the 
emergence of new linguistic forms of English. They are 
known as World Englishes, English as a lingua franca, or 
English as an international language. (Wang, 2019) 
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Kachru's Concentric Circles of English 


© 






norm-providing (L1) 
(e.g. UK, Australia) 


norm-developing (L2) 
(e.g. India, Jamaica) 


norm-dependent (EFL) 
(c.g. Germany, Japan) 


Kachru (1985) divided the varieties of English into three concentric circles: an Inner 
Circle, also known as norm-providing; an Outer Circle, also known as norm- 
developing and; an Expanding Circle, also known as norm-dependent. 










Expanding Circle 
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FRENGLISH 


SPANGLISH 
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Based on the literature here 
VM presented, write down the definition 
of WE. 
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MODULE 2 


REFLECTION 
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Agenda 


1. What English do you speak? 

2. Foreign Accent. 

3. ‘Native’ or ‘non-native’ teachers. 

4. Question Time. 

5. Conclusion: Should NS and NNS have the same professional 


opportunities in the ELT field? by attendees. 
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Take a moment to think of the English 
variation you speak. 

[El] Is it British English? Is it American 
English? Is it a non-standard variety of 
English? 
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"There's nothing wrong with having a 
foreign accent...your accent is and 
integral part of your linguistic identity 

KY and you should be proud of it. It's silly 
to put on a fake accent every day”. 


Marek Kiczkowiak (2017) 
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Marek Kiczkowiak 


Native Speakers Are Better Teachers: Debunking 
The Myth 


BBELT 2017 
Mexico City 
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Native or non-native teacher? 


e While many of us, non-native English language teachers, 
believe that both ‘native’ and ‘non-native speakers’ should 
A | A have equal professional opportunities in ELT, many students 
“LL and recruiters still believe that ‘native speakers’ are the best 
teachers. 


e Current ELT recruitment policies. 
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ELT RECRUITMENT POLICIES 


Country is] Employment Type 
South Korea Full-Time 






Classroom Audience 
Adults, Business, Children, Middle’ 


School, Pre-School, University 









on 
S| Contract Length 


1 Year+ 















Students 






Job Description 


A full service: Interview consultation; Interviews witQ reputable English Schools}n 


South Korea 


- FREE round trip Air Ticket & Airport pick-up arrangement. 

- FREE Furnished single housing, 

- Work Visa process support 

- Continuous, fast, and helpful support that you need to make the right choices. 
Provide you with all the information about the school before coming to Korea 


* The documents which must be prepared 
A copy of a bachelor's degree with an apostille 
An Origin 


~ No Teaching Experience Required, A bachelor's degree with any hajor is OR > 






Slide 17: 
ELT RECRUITMENT POLICIES 


Qualifications 


{Be a Native English Speakepbf USA &Canada, Australia, UK, Ireland, New Zealand, 


South Africa 
e Hold a Bachelor's degree or higher. (You must have an original diploma) 
e No Criminal Record 


e Mentally and Physically healthy 
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What message are we giving to our 
students when ourselves, non-native 

WE teachers, and recruiters look down on 
accents and non-standard English 
varieties? 
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MODULE 3 


APPLICATION 
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Agenda 


1. The importance of implementing WE in the EFL classroom. 
2. How to incorporate WE in the EFL classroom. 


3. Group Work. 


Slide 21: 


The importance of implementing WE in 
the EFL classroom 


David Crystal (2009) claims that English language teachers need to expose students to as a wide 
variety of non-standard English variations as possible. For him, comprehension is what's most 
important (listening and reading, grammar and pronunciation). In terms of production, he says, 
global English doesn't have much effect. But in terms of comprehension, it changes everything. 
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The importance of implementing WE in 
the EFL classroom 


There is a rapid growth of exposure to non-standard varieties of English. 


Learners who speak a different variety of English can frequently feel uncomfortable and 
isolated at schools/settings that don't support their language. 


We all have a linguistic identity that we can't just strip off. Our accent is part of that and 
no matter how much we are exposed to standard varieties of English, it most likely will 
never go away. AND IT SHOULDN'T! 


© © © 
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How to incorporate WE in the EFL 
classroom? 


As Crystal (2009) said, comprehension is the most critical part of learning 
a foreign language. Then, we, as language instructors, need to provide 
learners with opportunities to get in contact with less common varieties 
of English: 


1. Literature. 
2. Audio resources. 


3. Real interaction with English learners in other parts of the world — 
Mystery Skype 
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GROUP WORK 


Create one learning activity. It must: 


Include WEs as an authentic resource. 
Be geared toward comprehension. 
Have a linguistic target. 


Pe 


Have a target group. 
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MODULE 4 


EVALUATION 
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Agenda 


1. Presentations. 
2. Conclusion: Would the implementation of WE resources in the EFL 


classroom raise awareness towards non-standard varieties of 


English? by attendees. 
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PRESENTATIONS 


Slide 28: 


CONCLUSION 


1. Would the implementation of WE resources in the EFL classroom 


raise awareness towards non-standard varieties of English? 


2. Would the implementation of WE resources in the EFL classroom 


raise awareness towards non-native English speakers as teachers? 


Oo 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR NATIVE AND NON-NATIVE ENGLISH SPEAKERS IN ELT 
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Presentation Guide 


1. Welcome, speaker and workshop introduction. 
What are the workshop objectives? 
a. Raise awareness of World Englishes. 
b. Raise awareness of the role of non-native EL teachers. 
c. Dignify EFL teaching as a profession. 
2. Module 1 introduction — first part of a 4-module workshop. 


3. Module 1 agenda. List the topics to be covered during this first session. 


Oo 
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4. What is World Englishes? Start by inquiring how familiar attendees are with the 
topic. Introduce David Crystal and present his quote, and two definitions by other 
linguists to the attendees. Ask them to reflect on them. 

5. David Crystal on World Englishes. Watch David Crystal talk about the future of 
Englishes and the idea of World Englishes and what it represents as a global 
language. Once the video is over, have attendees discuss with a partner their 
understanding of what World Englishes are. Ask some of them to share. 

6. Kachru’s Concentric Circles of English. Start by asking attendees whether they 
are familiar with those circles. Once they have shared their ideas, introduce or 
expand their knowledge of the topic. 

7. World Map 1. Explain this map represents Kachru’s circles around the world. 
Countries in green are part of the Inner Circle, countries in yellow are part of the 
Outer Circle, and countries in white (the most numerous one) are part of the 
Expanding Circle. Ask attendees what they think these numbers represent to 
English as a global language. 

8. World map 2. Show attendees what types of non-varieties of English can be found 
around the globe. Have them think of the realities each of those varieties represent 
and how they differ from one another based on the different contexts. 

9. Conclusion. Based on the information and concepts presented and discussed 
throughout the workshop, have attendees draw a definition of WEs. 

10. Module 2 introduction — second part of a 4-module workshop. 


11. Module 2 agenda. List the topics to be covered during the second session. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Go 
un 


What does my English look like? Have attendees take a couple of minutes to think 
of the English variety they speak. Is it America English? British English? Maybe 
Australian English? Have them share their answers. Once everybody has shared, 
ask them if their English is a 100% what they said it was. For instance, if 
somebody says their English is American, inquire where from. Ask them if they 
would say they speak a standard variety of English. Ask them if a native speaker 
would agree with their opinion. 
Foreign Accent. Introduce Marek Kiczkowiak’s quote and ask them what their 
accent represent to them, if anything. Do they feel labeled/discriminated against 
based on their accent? Do they think their accent gets in the way of 
communication? Is their accent something they think they need to work on to be 
more proficient in English? Do they feel proud of the accent? What about their 
students’ accent? How do they address that? If they feel they need to work on 
their accent, what does that imply for students that are learning from them? 
TEFL Equity Advocates video. Watch the video by Marek Kiczkowiak on 
pronunciation. When the video is over, discuss the three widely shared 
assumptions on native speakers’ pronunciation: 
a. Native speakers speak with a correct accent. 
b. Native speakers make better models of proficiency. 
c. If students take classes with native speakers, their proficiency will improve 
more. 
Native or non-native teacher? Start a conversation with attendees on the different 


elements native and non-native teachers can bring to the ELT table. What can one 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


offer that the other one cannot, if anything? What are the minimal requirements to 
be an EFL teacher in terms of language proficiency, pedagogy, experience, etc.? 
Have they ever felt discriminated against for not having lived/traveled to an 
English-speaking country? Have they ever lost a job/job opportunity over that? 
Do they know native speaker who have got jobs as EFL teachers without meeting 
the minimum requirements? When working with a native speaker with or without 
a teaching degree, have those native speakers got to teach the higher levels while 
the non-native speakers are assigned to the lower levels? How do they feel about 
this? Is this fair? 

ELT recruitment policies. Show attendees an example of an international ELT 
opportunity. How many of them would qualify? How do they feel about that 
answer? Have they ever tried to apply to a teaching opportunity abroad? How 
easy/difficult has it been taking into account that they are not native speakers of 
the language? How do they feel about that job ad? Is it common to find that type 
of ads in their country of origin? 

Continuation of the discussion on ELT recruitment policies. 

Conclusion. Ask attendees to reflect on the message we are giving to our students 
when ourselves, non-native teachers, and recruiters look down on accents and 
non-standard English varieties. 

Module 3 introduction — third part of a 4-module workshop. 


Module agenda. List the topics to be covered during the session. 


21. 


22: 


25: 


24. 


25, 


26. 


27. 


28. 


The importance of implementing WEs in the EFL classroom. Watch David 
Crystal’s video on the matter and discuss the role comprehension plays in 
communication. 

The importance of implementing WEs in the EFL classroom. Discuss three more 
key factors in the role WEs play in language comprehension. 

How to implement WEs in the EFL classroom? Draw attendees’ attention to 
comprehension. How can be implement WEs in the classroom in an authentic and 
efficient way? Present some ideas. Ask attendees what a WEs’ learning activity 
would look like. 

Group-work instructions. Attendees will create a learning activity. Be emphatic 
about the things they need to include. Explain they will need to present their 
learning activity to the rest of the attendees on the next and final workshop 
session. The number of attendees per group will vary depending on the number of 
workshop participants. 

Module 4 introduction — last session of a 4-module workshop. 

Module agenda. List of topics to be covered during the session. 

Presentations. Each group will present their learning activity to the rest of the 
workshop participants. Time limit per learning activity would have been 
discussed in the previous session. This will also vary based on the total number of 
attendees. 

Workshop conclusion. Inquire about attendees’ opinions on the following 


questions: 
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a. Would the implementation of WEs’ resources in the EFL classroom raise 
awareness towards non-standard varieties of English? 
b. Would the implementation of WEs’ resources in the EFL classroom raise 
awareness towards non-native English speakers as teachers? 
29. References. 


30. References. 


Evaluation Instrument 


The handout below will be distributed at the end of the workshop for attendees to 
evaluate the workshop itself and the impact it had on them, if any. The slip will be collected 
once they have answered and their opinions will be used to make adjustments to the 


workshop as time progresses. 





DEMYSTIFYING NON-STANDARD ENGLISH — A WORKSHOP TO RAISE 
AWARENESS OF WORLD ENGLISHES AND NON-NATIVE EFL 


TEACHERS 
Speaker: Diana Vasquez Training Location: __ Date: 
Job Title: Years in current position: <1 1-3 3-5 5+ 


INSTRUCTIONS Please circle your response to the items. Rate aspects of the 
workshop on a | to 5 scale: 

1 = "Strongly disagree," or the lowest, most negative impression 

3 = "Neither agree nor disagree," or an adequate impression 

5 = "strongly agree," or the highest, most positive impression 

Choose N/A if the item is not appropriate or not applicable to this workshop. Your 


feedback is sincerely appreciated. Thank you. 
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WORKSHOP CONTENT. Circle your response to each item. 
1 = strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = neither agree nor disagree, 4 = agree, 5 = 
strongly agree, N/A = Not applicable. 


1. I was well informed about the objectives of this 1 253% Ae 
workshop. 

2. This workshop lived up to my expectations. 12345 

3. The content is irrelevant to my job. LOST S 


WORKSHOP DESIGN. Circle your response to each item. 
1 = strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = neither agree nor disagree, 4 = agree, 5 = 
strongly agree, N/A = Not applicable. 


4. The workshop objectives were clear to me. 12 345 

5. The workshop activities broaden my view on 12345 
WEs. 

6. The workshop activities changed my perspective 12345 


on non-standard varieties of English. 

7. The workshop activities changed my perspective 12345 
on non-native EFL teachers. 

8. The pace of this workshop was appropriate. LS 5 


WORKSHOP FACILITATOR. Circle your response to each item. 
1 = strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = neither agree nor disagree, 4 = agree, 5 = 
strongly agree, N/A = Not applicable. 


9. The instructor was well prepared. 12345 
10. The instructor was helpful. 2. 3S #,5 


WORKSHOP RESULTS. Circle your response to each item. 
1 = strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = neither agree nor disagree, 4 = agree, 5 = 
strongly agree, N/A = Not applicable. 


11. I accomplished the objectives of this workshop. 12345 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 
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12. I will be able to use what I learned in this 123 45 NIA 
workshop. 
SELF-PACED DELIVERY. Circle your response to each item. 
1 = strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = neither agree nor disagree, 4 = agree, 5 = 
strongly agree, N/A = Not applicable. 
13. The workshop was a good way for me to learn this 1 2 3 4 5 N/A 
content. 
14. How would you improve this workshop? Check all that apply: 


____Provide better information before the workshop. 
_ Clarify the workshop objectives. 

— Reduce the content covered in the workshop. 
— Increase the content covered in the workshop. 
___ Update the content covered in the workshop. 
___ Improve the instructional methods. 

_ Make workshop activities more stimulating. 
___ Improve workshop organization. 

___ Make the workshop less difficult. 

___ Make the workshop more difficult. 

___ Slow down the pace of the workshop. 

___ Speed up the pace of the workshop. 

___ Allot more time for the workshop. 

— Shorten the time for the workshop. 

___ Improve the tests used in the workshop. 

___ Add more video to the workshop. 


15. What other improvements would you recommend for this workshop? 


16. What is the least valuable about this workshop? 


17. What is the most valuable about this workshop? 








Chapter V: Conclusion 


English has taken the role of lingua franca in the globalized world we live in. 
English facilitates communication in a world with over 6000 spoken languages. For this 
reason, speaking English has become a need: educational opportunities, entertainment, 
finances, research, professional opportunities, everything increases in the measure that 
we speak English. However, there is not only one variety of English, or two, or three, 


there are thousands. 


Language is the communication means by excellence. And through it, we express 
our own perception of the world; perception that is shaped by the cultural context we 
grew up in and by our personal experiences as well. We need to communicate things as 
we see them, as we feel them, as we approach them. We are all different and so is our 
language. This undeniable reality leads to a multiplicity of English varieties; all of them 


equally valid. 


Taking into consideration this reality and the stigmatization of non-standard varieties of 
English and non-native EFL teachers, this projects aimed to demystify non-standard varieties of 
the language, to raise awareness of World Englishes, to raise awareness of the important role non- 


native EL teachers play in the TEFL field and to dignify the profession. 


I chose this topic because, as a non-native EFL teacher, I know what it is to be 
discriminated against over my accent and my experience abroad which makes this project a 
personal one. In a country like mine, where being a native speaker is qualification enough to 
become an English teacher regardless of your academic degree or lack thereof, workshops like 


this one need to take place. 
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While designing this project, I took into account all the situations in which non-native 
teachers I know and I have been labeled based on our accent; all the disappointments we have 
been through; all the times recruiters and students alike have expressed they rather have a native 


speaker as the teacher because they genuinely think they will do a better job. 


This project started with a reflection of my own English variety and of myself as teacher 
in a quest to dignify my profession. When applied, it seeks to make learners aware of the reality 
of the world we live in and to make them appreciate their accent and their own English variety 
and what it implies. It is imperative for me to help workshop participants to strip off their 
stigmas, to gain confidence, to understand we live in a multicultural world and that 
multiculturalism is going to be reflected in the way we speak. To make language teachers and 
teacher recruiters understand that there are cultural, psychological and physiological factors that 


we cannot control and, that ultimately, shape our English. 


It is my greatest wish to impact the way workshop participants see themselves as teachers 
and their perception on World Englishes. I really hope that after attending this workshop they 
realize WEs need to be implemented in the classroom, I hope they leave the classroom with ideas 
on how to do so but, most importantly, I hope they are willing to carry on with this project inside 
their classrooms because once they accept their English variety, they can pass this sentiment on to 


learners. 
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